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A STUDY OF ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS AND ITS PREDICTORS 

• 'V ' 

Recently, Goodman, Atkfn, and Schoorman (1983) called for a 
moratorium on traditional* studies of organizational effectiveness. TtySy 
argued that the empirical literature to date has been mostly Inadequate I 



helping to understand the effectiveness of organizations. A completely 

\ 

different kind of research Is- needed, 4 In their view, ^organizational 

> 1 
performance Is to be comprehended. Four main problems of the I l-terature 

were -discussed by these authors: CI) Inadequacy In Identifying Indicator 

o/ effectiveness/ (2) over-rel lance on single Indicators of effectiveness 

and Ignoring the relationships' among^mu I tl pie Indicators, (3) 1 

under-specified models and Ignoring the time frame of the criterion 

variable, and ^4) 'over-general Izatlon to dissimilar organizations or 

subunlt r s. Other writers have similarly criticized tha I Iterature on 

effectiveness Vabel I jug It "In conceptual disarray" (Connolly, Conlon, and 

Deutsch, 1§80), and "In a chaotic staler of affairs" (Nord, 1983). 

Moreover, others have also Joined In the call ffcr an abolition of 

effectiveness research In the organizational sciences (e,q», Hannan and 

f-' 

Freeman* 1 977) . 

One purpose of this paper Is to point out why studies of 
organizational effectiveness are needed p especially In certain types of 
organ IzatlonSp and also to Illustrate by means of an empirical study of 
effectiveness how the objections of Goodman and his colleagues to the 
>lrlcal literature can be addressed^ 



•. ' . . I 

Assessing Organizational Effectiveness 

Numerous problems of 'assessing' organizational effectiveness have been 
discussed elsewhere (see Camerpn and Whetten, 1983). Jhey Includ^the 
fact ttfat different approaches to assessing effectiveness are products of 
different arbitrary models of organizations; the fact that the construct 
space of effectiveness .has never been' bounded; the-fact that effectiveness- 
Is a product of Indlvldyal values and preferences, and therefore the best 
criteria for assessing effectiveness cannot be Identified; and the fact 
that all relevant criteria of effectiveness "have never yet been,, 

Identified. However, these assessment problems and theoretical Issuer are 

f . , "V" * 

largely the concern of • researchers, not of managers or* the tay public. 

That Is, members of the public are -requ I red ^frequently to make Judgments 
1 about the effectiveness of organ I zat I oris as they make choices concerning 
x where to send their, chl Idren to school^ where to save (or Invest) their 

money, where to seek hospital care, .where to have their car repaired, 
/ which voluntary organization to Joln,v where to pursue employment, and so 

on. Organizational effectiveness Isjpot the only consideration In* these 

kinds of Judgments, of course, but It Is Invariably part of the Judgment 

equation. 

[ It Is also true that Individuals will make these Judgments Regard I e^s 
of the criteria available to'Vhemo When primary or direct Indicators of 



'effectiveness are not readily apparent (e 0 g 01? how well students get 

\ 

educated at a university) secondary or easily accessible Indicators will 
be read 1 1 y. substituted (©og op the attractiveness of the campus ) ( see 
Whetten* 1981 )<> Indjvlduals, In other words p will always find a rationale 
for their Judgments of Effectiveness* (Nlsbet arwj Wilson^ 19"&7? Ber 
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1967) It Is Just thai the rationale may have little or no relationship to 
organizational performance. 

Researchers, £n the other hand, are less willing to accept any' «J 
arbitrary criteria of effectiveness 1^ their assessments, so they struggle 
to Identify Indicators that .can be measured reliably, that relate to 
organizational performance (I.e., the Indicators possess validity), and 
that may have some theoretical utl 1 1 ty. Much, debate continues In the 
literature regarding which are the best criteria (for example, see 
Cummlngs, 1983; Sphnel.der, 1983; We I ck and Daft, 1983) • In some kinds of. 
organizations, however, researchers face a more troublesome criteria 
problem than In other kinds of organizations. They are less able to find 
.reliable and valid criteria. For example, criteria of effectiveness are 
especially ambiguous In organizations that do not have clearly defined 
goals ( therefore, th£ goal model of effectiveness [Campbell, 1977; Scott, 
1977] Is not applicable), that are so loosely coupled that acquired 
resources have Ifttle, If any, direct cpnnectjon with tfre organization's 
x \products (theretore^^he ' system ^resource model of effectiveness [Yuchtman 



nd Seashore, 967; Pteffer and Salanclk, 19783 has limited usefulness), 
that can, Ignore the demands of many strategic constituencies and still 
survive (therefore* the multiple constituencies model [^Qonnelly p et al Q|? 
I960; ZammutOp 1982j has little utility), and so on e Judgments of 
effect I veness(jSre less consensual and more Individualistic In these kinds 
,^-of organizations* and therefore^ the meaning of effectiveness Is less* 
clear (see Welck, 1 976; March and Olsen, 1976) • While In some 
organ I zat Ions agreement can be reached about what constitutes high levels 
of effectiveness (e G go 0 prof I tab I I I ty In an Industry), In other 
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organizations such agreement Is tacking, and it is not clear what 

< -' '• 
constitutes optimal performance. * 

v - • 

Effectiveness In High er Education 

Thhs condition of ambiguity regarding what constitutes effective 
performance Is characteristic of coJ leges 4nd universities. These 
organizations not only fijpe\ typified by An absence of ^measurable goals, 
i loose coupling, little direct connect between acquired resouces and 
products, an ability to Ignore major constituencies, and' so on*. (Cameron, 
1978, 1960), but they have a tradition of resistance to assessments of 
effectiveness that have "kept, consensual criteria of effectiveness from 
emerging. Colleges and universities argue fervently that they are unlike 
other types of organizations, and therefore that traditional approaches to 
assessment are not applicable (March and Olsen, 1.976; Welck, 1976). The 
uniqueness of each Institution Is also argufcd to make comparative % 
assessments anong schools questionable (Dressel, 1971). Whereas Judgments 
about college and university ef feet I ver\Q§3-«ue^^^ur regularly by 
accreditation agehples, potential students and faculty members, parents, 
funders, and employers, no good criteria of effectiveness have ever been 
Identified, and the meaning of effectiveness In higher education Is 
unclear (Hutchlns, 1 965) o It Is not thaft attempts haven fl t been made to 
Identify criteria It Is Just that the indicators of effectiveness ' 
selected buj researchers have brought lit'tle clarity to the construct*. 

For mamp\e s > WeDster (1981) Identified the six most prevelant methods 
of evaluating effectiveness in higher education over the .past 20 y©ars<> 
The most prominent Is the use of °°reputational ratings" by peers or 
experts (e 0 g 0 p faculty members,, deans, senior scholars, corporate 
executives),, Reputation^l ratings are produced by asking respondents to 
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list the five best (most effective, highest quality, etc.) Institutions or 
departments. .Besides being subject to time lag, halo effect, and 
overs Imp I If Icatlon, th© weakness of this reputation criterion Is^best 
Iliystrated by a study conducted In 1980 'asking senior personnel 
executives In leading organfzatlons to rate the*12 best undergraduate 
business programs In America. Harvard, Stanford, Columbia, Chicago, and 
Northwestern all were rated as among the 12 best, even though none of 
these schools even has an undergraduate business program (Webster, 1981). 
A second prevalent criterion of Effectiveness Is citation counts ©f 

faculty members In Institutions,. This criterion Is not only subject to 

\ 

problems of the r©4atlve popularity of disciplines, the teaching 
orientation of the school, the Inability to assess quality of articles 
published, and so on, but ao Important weakness Is 1 1 1 ustrateol by a study 
In 1977 rating psychology departments on the basis of number or articles 
published (Cox and Catt, 1977). Harvard's psychology < 
department-- Including B.F. Skinner, Robert Bales, Roger Brown, Jerome 
Bruner, David McClellend, Jerome Kagan, and Richard Herrnstel n~was fated 
28th best, behind schools such as Tempie, Rochester, and Missouri. Most 
knowiedgable psychologists would question the validity of such an 
assessment. 

The other four most prevalent criteria used to rate effectiveness In 
colleges and universities Include faculty awards and honors (e 0 g. p 
Fullbrlght or Guggenheim f el lowsh I ps) p student achievements after 
graduation (e Q g. p starting salarles p listings In Who°s Who Q ^ Q ) r scores of 
entering students on natjonal exams (e 0 g 0lP SAT P ACT) P and Institutional 
resources (e.g 0p size of the llbrary p expenditures per student)o In each 
case p major flaws are associated with each of these crlt©rla p the most 
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Important of whlcl^ls that they apply only to 50 or so of the best known 
Institutions In the country. Schools that do not pursue a national 
reputation, that do not compete In a national labor market, that, do not 
emphasize or reward research and publication by the faculty, that 
emphasize meeting tecal community needs, or that do n<^t\engage ln^ ^ 
nationally visible activities <e.g*r division 1 football)* never score high 
on such criteria. Unfortunately, tfre group of Institutions for which 
these six "criteria don't apply compost over 95 percent of .the colleges and 
universities In America. Aside from the few schools with high visibility 
and traditions of academic excellence, most Institutions of higher 
education are left wlthcftjt obvious criteria to assess theJr organizational 
effectiveness. 

The result is that Individual IstN: Impressions, or Judgments made on 
' . f~ \ 
the basis of questionable criteria, are typical of assessments of 

effectiveness In Institutions. And without systematic and rigorous 

f 

assessments In these organ I zat lotos, there Is little Information available 
about how to Improve performance. The effectiveness of a college or 
university cannot be Improved, In other words. If It Is not clear what 
effectiveness ±%o One reason that the cal I for a moratorium on studies of 
effectiveness Is not appropriate for this kind of organization, therefore. 
Is that no valid, univariate Indicators are aval I ablif^and the management 
of Institutions of higher education suffers from thls^ck of 
understanding about appropriate perfcrmance 0 As Bennls (1973) put It: 

* • \ 

^* Unquestionably, universities are-4anong the wcrs^ 

managed institutions in the country* Hospitals ^nd 

some state and city' administrations may be as bad; no 

business or Industry except Penn Central [which 

^subsequent I y went bankrupt] can possibly be. One 

reason, Incredibly enough, Is that unlvers!t!©s~~whlch 

have studied everything from government to Persian * 




• terrors and tHe' number 7-- have never deeply studied 
thelrown administration [pp. 25-26]. * 

It is the Intent of this paper to address this dearth of research on 
the effectiveness of colleges and universities as well as to address some 
of the* major problems with, past effectiveness studies: as enumerated by 
Qoodman and his colleagues. Tha^fS^, the focus Is on assessing and 
predicting the organizational effectiveness of colleges and universities, 
and doing It In such a way that many of the weaknesses of past 
Invest I gatorfe ar© overcome. 



It Is to be expected that without clarity concerning the measurement 
of organizational effectiveness, no theories are available regarding what 
factors areimost powerful^ In predicting or exipjalnlng effectiveness, and 
what factory] are associated with Improvement In effectiveness. This Is y 
particularly true In higher education. Not only have attempts to assess 
organizational effectiveness been problematic, but almost no consideration 
has been given to Identifying factors that may help guide managers of 
-these Institutions In understanding or Imprpvlng their own effectiveness. 
In this research*, four main research questions are considered that help 
address this def lclency 0 They are not derived from existing theory (since 
none Is available), rather they are Identl fled only as guides to 
understanding organizational effectiveness In higher education and In 
knowing how to Improve Ito ^The four questions are: 

-1o Can Institutional effectiveness be assessed In such e way as to 

b© associated with Indicators of long-term organizational 

viability (Leo* can It be assessed validly)?. 
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2. What factors, are most predictive of organizational effectiveness 

in colleges and universities? 

o 3. What factors' account for Improvement in effectiveness oyer time? 

4. In what ways do Institutions that improve In effectiveness over 

time differ from those that decline In effectiveness?. 
« 

The Intent of these questions is not to develop a theory of - 
organizational effectiveness as a result of ,on£ study, rather it Is to 
begin to address some of the deficiencies in the literature on 
effectiveness and on higher education assessments. For example, the first 
question Is posed as a direct response to the criticism of Goodman et al. 
(1983) and others (Cameron, 197§; Campbel I ; 1977; Relmann, 1982) that the 
relationship between the criteria selected to assess effectiveness and 
actual success In performance, or long-term viability, often is not 
obvious. As Goodman dt a I., put itj "the relationship between Indicators 
and OE Is not examined (p. 171)." By answering this first question, 
assurance can be provided that what is being measured does, in fact, have 
some relationship to Ijwg term organizational survival. 

The second question Ms posed as a reaction to the lack of 
understanding regarding why some Institutions are more effective than 
otherso Especial \j among, "lesser known" Institutions of higher education 
that never make the reputatlonal rating lists, (for example, Cartter, 
1966) It Is not clear what factors are most Important In explaining their 
©f feet I veness or lack thereof o 

The third question results from an Interest In looking at more than 
on© static assessment** If some Institutions Improve or decline In various 
aspects of effectiveness over time, what Is It that accounts for those 
changes? Some factors may be uncovered that are of Interest to those 



charged with Improving the effectiveness of their own colleges and 
universities, 

* « 
The fourth question Is an elaboration of question 3. Aside from the 

factors that h^lp explain Improvement or decline In certain aspects of - 

effectiveness, are some Institutions more likely to Improve (or decline) 

than others? This question focuses Qn the factors that serve to 

differentiate Institutions on the way up fromthose on the way down 

relative to overall effectiveness. 

In the section below, the procedures for assessing organizational 

effectiveness are explained, and the factors that serve as potential 

predlctqrs relative to thtf four research questions are specified. 

METHODOLOGY 

This study reports an elaboration and extension of earlier research 
reported by Cameron (1978, 1981, 1982). In that earlier research, 
organizational effect I venpg^was assessed InQa jgmple pf 41 colleges and 
universities In the northeast United States m Kg. The current study 
used the same Instrument to measure effect I vemljll four years later (1980} 
In 29 of the same(41 school s 0 In this follow-up research, only 29 of the 
original 41 schoors agreed to partlcl pate* No apparent systematic bias 
was evident among thosfc Institutions; SlmJIar Institutional demographics 
(e.g 0# unionized versus Inonun I on I zed„ public versus private^ large versus 
small, doctoral versus four-year only) and s I ml I ar N ef feet I veness profiles 
(e 0 g op hlgh*scorers In different domains of effect I veness^ see Cameron 
C 1 981 J > were present In both samples. 
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Institutional" Sample " 

- * «»' - 

- Each-fef th> 29 InstltatlonsNncruded In the ,1980°study are four-year 
* institutions. .Seven of tbe schools offer only bachelor^ degrees/ five 
offer masters degrees, 'and IT^sifer doctorates. Eleven /of ,the schools are 

% . . - */ \ ' ; * . ^ ■ ; • ' ' '. 

publ icbl ly supported" and 18 are private. Institutional age ranges from 

•* . > ■ * * 

. » • v > 

approximately 30 years to over 200 years. Faculties are unionized in 19 
of the schools with 10 being: non-unionized. Undergraduate student 
enrollments range from Just over 1000 to Just over 10,000 with the average 
being 4200 students. Confidentially was promised tp^each institution, so 
names schools are not included I rr this report. 

Respondent Sample > '' i . \ 

In each of the sample institutions, approximately 75 representatives 
of the dominant coal i^i on were asked to respond to a questionnaire.- 
Forty-nine percent of the respondents were faculty department heads, the 

- % 

.rest were academic, financial, s'tudent' affairs, and general 

L i * * " • * 

administrators. In all, 1240 individuals participated in the .data 

» - . ,/ j, * i 

collection effort in 198Qj(13t7 participated In the earlier 1976 Study), t 
representing a response rate of 60 percent of those^coBtacted. 

Instrument 

The questionnaire consisted of Items Identified by members of the 
dominant coalition as Indicating organizational effectiveness In college^ 
and universities. These Indicators were obtained from an earlier study of 
dominant coalition members In another sample of Institutions by means of 
Interviews. Respondents In those Interviews were asked to Identify 
characteristics that are typical of effective Inst I tut 1 6ns that they were 
aware of. A long list of potential Indicators was Identified. From those 
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characteristics, questlenni-are Itepis were constructed to be included on • 

* , v the effectiveness instrument (see Cameron, 1978. for a more detailed 

9 * 

explanation), items on the questionnaire asked individuals to provide 
descriptive intormatlon, not 'eval uati ve Judgments, regarding the' ektent to • \ 
which. their institution possessed certain characteristics. Although these 
characteristics had been identified as being indicative of ef fectl vehess, 

questionnaire respondents were^not instructed that they were rating 

& 

effectiveness. They were only told that they were to describe the ' 
characteristics possessed by the! r* Institution. 2 This emphasis on ' , r 
description, not evaluation, is important In order to reduce the 
* likelihood that respondents would purposely bias assessments of their own 
organization's effectiveness In a positive direction. This questionnaire/ 
Is designed to assess nine separate dimensions 'of organizational ; 
effectiveness, and^these dimensions are summarized in Table 1. 



^ TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 
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/ 

Boundari es of the Effectiveness Construct 



Cameron and Whetten (1983) suggest that In every assessment of 
effectiveness, But particularly In assessments In settings that have some 
degree of ambiguity regarding appropr latter Iter la (e.g., higher 
education),' the construct of effectiveness must be circumscribed or 
bounded. That Is, not ail possible criteria or perspectives can be taken 
Into account, so researchers must b© explicit about what they are and are 
not measuring.. Seven guidelines are outlined by these authors that help 
limit the scope of the assessment and provide boundaries to the 
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Table 1 Nini Dimensions of Organizational Effectiveness in Institutions 
of Higher Education * 

A, 



DIMENSION 



DEFINITION 



1. "Student Educational 
Satisfaction 



2. . Student Academic ■ 
Pevelopment ft 



3. Student. Career 
Development 



4. student Personal 
Development 



5. Faculty and Administrator 
Employment Satisfaction 



6. "Professional Development 
and Quality of the Faculty 



7. System Openness 

and Community Interaction 



8. Ability to Acquire Resources 



9. Organizational Health 



The extent to which students arte 
fc satisfied with their educational 
experiences at the institution. 



The extent of the academic growth, 
attainment^ and progress of students 
at the institution. 

The extent of occupational prep£red- 
ness of the students, and the emphasis 
on career development provided by 
the institution. 

The extent of student development' 
in nonacademic, noncareer oriented 
areas, and the emphasis on personal 
development provided, by the school . 

* » 

The extent of satisfaction of \ 
faculty members and administrators 
with their employment at the ■ 
i restitution. , 

The extent of professional attain- 
'ment'and development ot the faculty, 
and the emphasis on development 
provided by the institution. * 

The extent of interaction with, 
adaptation to, ,and services provided 
for the external environment by the 
institution. 

The ability of the institution to 
acquire needed re^urces such as 
high quality studfhts and faculty , 
financial supports, etc. 

The extent to jrfhich the internal 
processes and /practices in the 
institution aire smooth- functioning 
* ai^benevolent. 
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definition. The, seven guidelines* are listed betoj* along with the 
clrcymscrjptions for this Investigation. \ > 



£UiJ2ELIfcl£ ' 

1. From whose perspective Is 
effectiveness being Judged? 



2. On what domains of activity 
Is the Judgment focused? 



CIRCUMSCRIPTION 

Dominant coaUtlon members 
constitute the relevant 
perspective In this §tudy. ' 
This group "comprises the major 
decision maker.s In the 
Institutions, and the ones 
that have the' most I nf I uence " 
on Institutional policy, 
direction, and performance. 

The undergraduate portion of 
the Institutions was assessed. 
This was selected because Ft 
Is a comparable, domain .across 
al I th? School si- and because 
It comprises # tha major area 
of activity and identity for 
each of the Institutions. 



3. What level of analysis Is 
used? 



i 0 o What is the plirpose of 
the assessment? 



5o Wha^ time frame is employed? 



The organizational'^ level of 
analysis was the focus. This 
level Is Important \ln making 
comparative Judgments across 
Institutions, and because It 
has la^jely,beei% Ignored In 
past evaluations In mgher 
education. Moreover,! none 
of the Inst4tutlohs 1$ so 
large as to make institutional, 
wide ratings InfeasIb!e Q 

This assessment sought to 
Identify areas of strength 
and weakness on various di- 
mensions of effectiveness. 
Guaranteeing confidentiality 
for Institutions helped to 
eliminate the threat that the 
assessments would be used for 
political or punatlve purposes 
and that biased data would 
resuito 

Criteria of effectiveness all 
were oriented toward static^ 
short-term indicators,* They . 
focus on the extent to which 
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6. What type of data are 
• sought? 



7. What Is the referent against 
which effectiveness Is Judged? 



the Institutions currently h 
possess characteristics . 
Indicative of hlgH^ef fe<^M ve- 
ness. 

Perceptual ratings of 
effectiveness were sought 
by ^ay of questionnaires. 

Schools were assumed to be 
highly effective If they 
scored higher on a dimension, 
than other Institutions In 
the sample. Therefore, a 
• comparative referent was* 
employed. \ * ^ 

Thp constraints Imposed* on effectiveness In this Investigation 

suggest that Institutions were Judged to be effective Jf they scored high 

on a variety dt short-term, organization level criteria that are Important 

to members of the dominant coaNtlon. 



r 



Analyses 

In ordelr to address the four research questions In- this study, 
several kinds of statistical analyses were required. First, psychometric 
tests wclfe conducted to ensure that the nine dimensions of effectiveness 

assessed by the questionnaire possess high reliability and Internal 

t 

consistency, Cameron (1981) argued that these dimensions are conceptually 
distinct (but not necessarily statistically Independent), so It was 
Important to determine If the nine dimensions emerged from this study Q 
Th"§ psychometric tests Included reliability analyses and factor analyslSo 

Second th^scores of Institutions on the effectiveness dimensions 
were correlated with other I ndependant Indicators of Institutional 
well-being and long-term viability. The Indicators selected for these 
analyses were five Indicators of oa f Inane I al health 10 (Dlckmeyer, 1980) p and 
enrollment trends'? In the Institutions from 1975 through 19*82* The 
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rationale Is that schools scoring high on dimensions of effectiveness 
should also be financially strong rfhd should not* be losing students. Many 

» r 

* v 

other factors besides effectiveness tiojild affect these two Indicators of 
long-term viability,, of course, but It was felt that some evidence of 
validity for the questionnaire , measures could be obtained by finding 
positive associations between effectiveness scores and f Inane i'a I heal tti 
and an absence of enrollment decline. 

f . « 

The analyses usefd to address research questions 2; 3, and 4 were 
multiple regression and discriminant analysis. Regressing several 
potentially I mportaat. predictor variables on effectiveness scores was 
designed to determine what jgere the most Important factors In explaining 
coj lege, and university effectiveness In addition, because some* & 
Institutions Improved In their scores on the effectiveness dimensions 
between 1976 and 1980 while others decljned or remained stable, predictor 
variables also were regressed on the change scores for each dimension of * 
effectiveness 7 In these Institutions between 1976*and 1980. The purpose 

■ Q 

was to determine what factors account for Improvement In each dimension of 
effectiveness over time. Finally, Instl tutlons weF© divided Into three 



groups— those that Improved in effectiveness (L8. 9 average scores on 
effectiveness dimensions improved at least 2 percent), those that remained 
stable on their effectiveness scores (l 0 eo P average effectiveness scores 
were ll .5 percent) , and those that declined in effectiveness (Leo* 
effectiveness scores declined at least 2 percent)o Discriminant analyses 
were conducted to determine what factors differentiated between 
1 nsti tut ion^r that were getting better from those that were getting worse. 
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Predictor Variables f -> 

Variables were selected as potential predictors if they had been 
Identified In previous -research -as having some relationship to 
Institutional performance. Because this research Is focused on 
Identifying the most Important predictor variables, not on testing a 
priori hypothesized relationships between certain variables and 

7 

effectiveness, this strategy for selecting variables seemed appropriate. 
That Is, this Investigation Is exploratory In the sense that no theories 
exist regarding what variables are supposed to be' related to effect! v^ness 
In colleges and universities. Therefore, factors that have been foun9 to 
be associated with performance In other types of organizations were used. 
For example, dimensions of the external environment were ■ 
assessed— Including 5 turbulence, complexity, richness or mi/hlf Icence, and 
supportl veness —based on the work of Cameron (1981), Duncan (1973), 

* 4 

Hlrsch (1975), Miles and Cameron (1982), Negandhl and Relmann (1973), Nord 
(1983),' Osborn and Hunt (1974), Pennlngs (W5', 1976), Zammutd CI 982), .-and 

* * * • 

other^. Organizational structure variables— I .e,, centralization, 

professlonallzatlon, standardization, administrative ratio— al so were 
Included based on the findings of Blau (1974), Lawrence and Lorsch (1969), 
Mahoney (1967), Van de Ven and Ferry (1980) and others^ Assessments of 

the strategic management orientation were I nc I uded°-I nc I ud I ng major area 

c 

of strategic emphasis, proactlvlty of strategies, and Internal versus 
external focus— based on Child (1974, 1975), Chandler (1977), Miles and 
Snow (1978), Hambrlck (1983), Miles and Cameron (1982), and otherso The 
degree to which management action Is associated' with successful 
organizational perf ormance-~as opposed to uncontrollable factors such as 
©nvl ronment, structure, and Institutional demographics— Is a much debated 
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Issue In current organizational research (Aldrlch, 1979; Miles and 
Cameron, 1982) so special emphaslg was given to comparisons between these 
controllable and uncontrollable factors. 

: • Kemmer o er and Baldrldge (1978), Cameron (1982), and others found, 

faculty unjonlsm tq be an Important variable In the functioning of 'higher 

education^ Institution^, so It also was Included as a variable In this 

study. In addltlpn, Internal "saga" or climate measures (Clark, 1970), 

along with Internal expenditure patterns (Bowen, 1981; Pfeffer and Moore, 

1980; Chaffee, 1983) and types of students In the school— e.g,, high 

entrance examination scores-- were assessed as predictor variables for 

* * 

those schools. Finally, Institutional demographlcs^sJze, location, 
9 percent of tenured faculty, type of school ( I.e., 1 1 berai arts, 

specialized, major doctoral, comprehensive), and Institutional control 
(I.e., public, private.) —were Included because of their potential to 
* affect Institutional effectiveness (Zammuto, 1983)., 
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RESULTS 

0 

Dimensions of Effectiveness 

The same nine dimensions of effectiveness emerged from this study as 
have emerged in past researcho Internal consistency reliabilities for 
these dimensions ranged from G 72 to G y2 with a mean reliability 
coefficient of 0 82 0 Factor analysis (orthogonal rotation) of the 57 
questionnaire items resulted in the items for each dimension loading on 
their own factors. (Detailed reporting*^ these factor loadings is not 
included to conserve space Q ) Average I ntercorrel ation among the nine 
dimensions was G 42 indicating that, whereas the dimensions ar© 
conceptually dfstinct, certain of the dimensions do vary together In 
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ratings of effectiveness (see Cameron D 981 J for an analysis of th§ 
Interdlmenslonal covarlance). These results Indicate that the nfne 
dimensions of organizational effectiveness have adequate Internal 
consistency reliability and discriminant validity to be used, as the basis 
for the Institutional performance profiles. An examination of the mean 
scores of each of the 29 Institutions across the nine dimension^ showed, 
that each school had a unique profile of effectiveness scores, and no 
school scored high (or low) on all the dimensions of effectiveness. 



Associations of Dim ensions wi th Other Effective ness Indicators 

Researchers have too frequently selected criteria of effectiveness 
arbitrarily or on the basis of convenience, and they have not often - 
demonstrated relationships between* those criteria and longer-term 
performance. (A recent example of an exception to ttfls shortcoming Is • 
Relmann, 1982.) 11" Is Important, however," to determine to what extent the 
criteria of effectiveness used In assessments are associated with other 
Indicators of 4onger-term viability and performance. This Is essentially 
a question of external validity* Cameron (1978) reported correlations 
between scores on these nine dimensions and certain objective measures of 
performance, but few of those objective indicators were long-term in 
orlentation 0 Sim1 1 ar I y, Cameron (1978b) reported theVesults of, a 
mul tltra^jtrmul tlmethod analysis with the nine dimensions and demonstrated 
the acceptability of the discriminant validity of these dimensions* 
However, Goodman, Atkin, and Schoorman (1983) still raised questions about 
the appropriateness of these measures of effectiveness In arguing, 0D it is 
not clear how the objective data maps onto 0E. oo there may be confusion as 

to whether the nine dimensions are clearly measures of 0E GO o ^p 0 170, 

2 

171)o" 
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Evidence for the external validity of these nine dimensions' may be 
.observed by analyzing the relationships between scores on the dimensions 
and Indicators of Institutional financial health, and between the 
dimension scores an<J enrol Iment trends* Francis (1982)/ Dlckmeyer (1980), 
Dlckmeyer and Hugheq (19fi2), Mlnter (1980) and others have argued that 
long-term Institutional viability Is strongly related to flnancla) health, 
and considerable effort has been extended t© develop measures of that 
construct. Whereas no consensus has been reached regarding which are the 
best measures of financial health for Institutions of Klgher education, 
the five Indicators Included In Table 2 ere generally acknowledged to be 

s A 

among the best alternatives. Table 2 reports average correlations between 
scores on the nine effectiveness dimensions with scores on five financial 
Indicators for the 29 Institutions. 3 
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Correlations are averaged across each of the financial Ridlcators In 

* ° * " 

the top half of the table to provide an average correlation between each 

dimension of effectiveness and 9*/eral I financial healtho Six of the nine 

dimensions are significantly and positively associated with financial 

healthier the sample schools 0 In the bottom half of the table, 

correlations are av^ciged across the nine dimensions of effectiveness for 

each of the five financial Indlcatorso All five are significantly 

correlated with overall organizational effect I veness e The canonical 

correlation coefficient between these two sets of variables Is' o9Q D end 

approximately 99 percent of the variance Is accounted for 0 
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Table 2 



Correlations Between Effectiveness Dimensions and Financial 
Health 



n — r 



EFFECTIVENESS DIMENSION 



AVERAGE CORRELATION 



Student Educational Satisfaction 

Student Academic Development 

Student Career Development 

Student Personal Development 

'Faculty & Administrator Employment Satisfaction 

Professional Development & Quality of the Faculty 

System Openness & ^Community Interaction 

Ability to Acquire Resources 

Organizational Health 



.488* 

.802** 

.561** 

.396* 

.244 

.806** 

.055 

.783** 

.471* 



FINANCIAL HEALTH INDICATOR 



AVERAGE CORRELATION 



Financial Independence 
Financial Flexibility 
Financial Cushion 
Revenue Drawing Power 
Endowment Yield 


— 1£2. — »■ — 

O 


.377* 
.518** 
.532** 
. 590** 
.542** 


CANONICAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 


CHI SQUARE 


SIGNIFICANCE 


.984 


106.72 \ y 


.000 



* p< .01 
** p< .001 



\ 
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A more f Ine-grained way to analyze the relationship between financial 
health and effectiveness Is to compare the financial health of the schools 

r 

scoring lowest on effectiveness with those scoring highest on 
effectiveness. Seven of the ten schools that had the highest oyeral I 
average scores on the nine dimensions of effectiveness also had the 
highest scores on all five of the financial heal th 9 Indicators. In fact, 
the top seven schools in t average effectiveness also were the top seven « 
schools on each Indicator of financial health (although the nank orderlngs 
on each of the financial indicators were not always, the same). Similarly, 



the Institutions that scored lowest on the nine dimensions of 



nap 

< 



effectiveness" also ^tended to score low on the financial health indicators. 
Nine of the bottom ten schools In averag^ effectiveness also r^ked In the 
bottom ten on at least three^f^the financial health Indicators. 

Rank order correl^tl^^s for schools 1 ranks on organizational 
effectiveness with their ranks on e6ch of the five financial health 
Indicators ranged between .26 fp < 05) ant] .68 <p < .001). The average 
rank order cbri^gflon between effectiveness and financial health Is .54 
(p. < .001). In summary, therefore, these product-moment correlations and 
rank order correlations provide support fqr the external validity of the 
nine effectiveness dimensions, and they provide some indication that 
financial viability over tlm^ Is associated with effectiveness scores for 
the I nst Itut lonso 

A second possible Indicator of long-term Institutional viability Is 
the pattern of enrollments experienced by schoolso If Institutions are 
losing enrollments. It may indicate that long-term survival Is threatened 
or that the Institution Is not as effective as It could be e Of course, 
numerous other factors have a significant Impact on Institutional 
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enrol lment such as the economy .federal student aid,, unemployment rates, 
and so on (see Zammutov\9ffi)^ ' s ,s ala ® reasor^ble to^ assume that 
Ineffectiveness and enrollment decline ftay be correlated as well. Table 3 
reports the correlations^ between enrollment change from 1975 through 14)82 v 
and scores on i the nine effectiveness dimensions. Signlflcanf correlations 

exist for onl^ four of the dimensions. The canonical correlation 

fi 

coefficient 19 op proximately .6 (p < .10). 



TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 
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_^i<ore sypportlve evidence for external validity using these data, 
however, comes from comparing the ten Institutions having the highest 
overall effectiveness scores with the ten Institutions having the lowest 
overall scores. Only one of the top ten schools experienced enrollment 
decline In the period 1975 "through 1982 (a drop , of 3 percent), whereas 
seven of the^bottom ten schools experienced enrollment declines (ranging 
from 3 perc^it to 94 percent). 4 * These^ results seem to provide additional 
evidence that the nine dimensions of effectiveness are assessing important 
aspects of institutional performance. 



Predictors of Organizational Effectiveness^.. 

Goodman et ak (1983) suggested that if any faith is to be put in 
measures of organizational effect! veness p indicators of what factors 
affect them is a prerequ I si te. Referring particularly to th§ nine 
dimensions of effectiveness used in this study, they asserted: 
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Table 3 Correlations Between Effectiveness Dimensions and Enrollment 
Change Between 1975 and 1982 



HPFECTIVENESS dimension 



CORRELATION 



Student 'Educational Satisfaction • 

Student Academic; Development 

Student CareeKDevelopment 

Student Personal Development 

Faculty & Administrator Employment Satisfaction 

Professional Development & Quality of the Faculty 

System Openness and .Community Interaction 

Ability to Acquire Resources * 

Organizational Health 



.236* ' 
-.120 
.488*** 
-.205 
.387*** 
-.050 
.337** 
.120 
.201 



CANONICAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 

t 




CHI SQUARE 


SIGNIFICANCE 


598 ' 

V 


i 


& 

34.66 


0 

.10 





* p< .05 
** p< .01 
*** p < .001 
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The key Issue, however Is that we cannot Interpret 
variations of students 1 academic development Lfor 
example] as a measure of OE untl I we understand the . 
• jcontro liable" and uncontroi I able variables that affect 
this, dimension (p. 171). ■ . ■ 

Analyses reported Ip Table 4 address the* need to determine^ factory 
that affect or predict organizational effectiveness. Two s^eps were used 
to generate these results. 
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First,., because there n&re too many predictor variables for a single 
regression analysis (I.e., a degrees of freedom limitation), separate 
stepwise regressions' were run. for each major category ,of variables I'n ,•■ * 
,OTder to Identify the mist powerful predictors. From three to nine 

variables', depending on the dimension being considered, resulted from 

> <& 
those analyses. They were each Included In the final .regression analysis. 

The results In Table 4 show the variables that ha\/e significant 

relationships with each effectiveness dimension at the .05 'level of 

significance* 5 These findings Indicate that for every dimension of 

effectiveness, the strategic emphasis of top Institutional administrators 

Is significantly related to high scores. A strategic emphasis by top 

administrators on academic and scholarly affairs, for example, Is 

associated with high effectiveness on four dimensions— student educational 

satisfaction, student academic development, professional development and 

'quality of the faculty, and organizational health. Implementing 

strategies proactive! y, Instead of realtTvely, Is associated with high 

scores on three of the dimensions — faculty and administrator employment 

21 
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TABLE 4 Predictors of Nine Dimensions of Organizational Effectiveness 
(variables at the p< .05 level of significance), • 


DIMENSION PREDICTOR VARIABLE 

0 


^.BETA 

$ ■ 


CORR. 


J? 
R 


Student Educational Satisfaction 


■ 




9 A 


Strategic emphasis on academics 
Turbulent environment * . 
Strategic emphasis on\fund raising 


.743 
-.416 
.365 


.743 
-.650 
.699 


.772 

• 


Student Academic Development 






• 


* *■ . 

<3 Highly selective studentbody 

Strategic emphasis on academics 


.890 
.322 


.890 
.785 


.845 


Student Career Development 








Financial independence 
m Strategic, emphasis on public relations. 


-.671 
.39/ 


-.671 
.508 


.602 


Student Personal Development 








Strategic emphasis on student affairs 
Strategic emphasis on fund raising 
Strategic emphasis on public service 

<) . . . 

Faculty & Administrator Employment Satisfaction 


.727 
.442 . 
-.313 


.727 
.598 
.222 


•*776 


•> 






Turbulent environment 

Proactive strategies implemented 


-.726 
.357 


-.726 
.444 


.653 • 


Professional Development & Quality of the Faculty 




- 




Highly selective studentbody 
Revenue drawing power 
Strategic emphasis on academics 


.888 
.451 
.261 


.888 
.882 
.755 


1 

\ ■ 

.876 


System Openness & Community Interaction 








Proactive strategies implemented 
Strategic emphasis on public service 


.693 
.523 


.693 
.668 


.736 


Ability to Acquire Resources "\ 








Highly selective studentbody 
PrnartivP ^tratPniP<; imDlPmPntPd' 
Revenue drawing power 


fc .942 
.222 
.244 


.942 
.650 
.886 


.938 


Organizational Health 








<5 Strateqic emphasis orr academics 

Strategic emphasis on student affairs 

0 


.759 
.463 


.759 
.708 


.734 











satisfaction, system openness and community Interaction 3 , and ability to 
acquire resources. A strategic emphasis on pub I Ic service, student 
affairs, and fund raising are associated with two effectiveness dimensions 
eafch. ° 

o . * 

Factors ojher than administrator strategies that hold significant 
relationships with effectiveness dimensions are the revenue drawing power 
of the Institutions (see 'footnote 3 for a definition), and the selectivity 
of the studentbogy, as. Indicated by their scores on entrance^exam I nations 
suchuas SAT and ACT. Both of these factors are associated with" high 
scores on the academically oriented dimensions, i.e., student academic 
development, profess Ipna /development^ and quality of the faculty* and 
ability to acquire resources. . The major negative influence on 
organizational effectiveness comes from environmental turbulence, which Is 
a significant negative factor fn affect I ng r two moral e-or I ented 
• d|mens lons~student educational 'satisfaction and* faculty and administrator 
satisfaction." ^ 

In brief/ of pi I the categor les x of variables assessed, the nfost 
powerful factors associated' with organizational effectiveness in these 
Institutions of higher education tend to be those under the control of 
managers* That Is, m^pagers* strategic emphases, their stance toward 
proactlvlty rather than reactivity, and the quality of students they can 
attract are among the most Influential variables In predicting to what 
extent the Institutions score high on the effectiveness dimensions. 
Environmental turbulence, a largely uncontr&l lab I e- factor, appears to be 
the major constraint on performance. 
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Predictors of Change In Organizational Effectiveness 

Aside. from determining what factors account for high scores on these 
nine effectiveness dimensions, determining what factors account fcSr 
Improvement or dec I Ine In effectiveness scores also Is Important. That 
Is, factors that are associated with high effectiveness at tone point In 
time may be different than the factors that help Institutions Improve, oTr 
that decrease thsir effectiveness over time. TaWe 4 reports results that 
re Kate *to maintaining high levels of effectiveness. The results reported 
In this sectloa relate to changing the level of effectiveness possessed by 
an Institution. 

As* mentioned earlier, the criteria of effectiveness assessed by . this 
I nstrument are* short-term In orientation and static, btot the Instrument 
wqs administered to dominant coalition members at the same 29 Institutions 
In 1976 and 1980. Therefore, by computing the differences between 
effectiveness scores In 1976 and In 1980/ It becomes possible to Identify 
Improving and declining schools and to determine the factors that account 
for those changes. A two-stage regression procedure was used In these 
analyses, as was the case in predicting the static effectiveness scores In 

Table 4, and the results are reported In Tjable 5. 

/ 



TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 



One factor that accounts for change on the many dimensions of 
effectiveness Is the nature of the external environment* Environmental 
turbulence Is associated with decline In effectiveness on three 
d imenslons— facul ty and administrator employment satisfaction, 
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'TABLE ,5 Predicttfrs of Chanqe in Score? on Nine Dimensions Of Orqanizational 

Effect iverve&s ~ 1976 to 1980 (variables at p< 05 level of significance) 



DIMENSION • \ PREDICTOR VARIABLE ' ' ' BETA CORR. R? 



Chahge in Student Educational Satisfaction 

Presence of a faculty union in ^980 - ' -.434 -.434 .188 



} Change fn Student Aqademic Development 



Strategic emphasis on legal matters ( . 547 .547 
Supportive external environment .,377 .332 .440 



Change in Student Career Development 

• V 



Strategic emphasis on fund raijing .383 .383 

Complexity of the external environment -.452 -,353 % .342 

Change in Student Personal Development 

Strategic emphasis on finances/budgets -.414 .172 

Change in Faculty & Administrator Employment Safisf action* * • 

^ Turbulence of the external environment -.597 '-.597 .357 

» 

Change in , Professional Development & Quality of the Faculty 

Turbulence of the external environment -.679 -.679 

Total expenditures per FTE student -.297 -.286 

Proactive strategies implemented .298 .218 .623 

Change in System Openness ft Community Interaction 

Proactive strategies implemented .468 .468 .219 



Change in Abi 1 i ty to Acqui re Resources 

+ Presence of a faculty union in 1980 ~*5 77 --477 

* Total expenditures per FTE student . -.541 -.411 

Revenue drawina power .787 .0,29 .623 

Chanqe in Organizational Health y 

, : - ? Turbulence of the external environment -.509 -.509 .259 

er|c — —si 



professional development and quality of the- faculty, and organizational 

health. Environmental complexity and decline In the dimension, student 

/' 

career development, are significantly related. And theisupportl veness of 

• rf? 

the external environment (e.g.,* non-constraining, a) lowing for flexibility 
In Institutional strategies) Is associated with Improvement In student 
academic development. 

The strategic emphasis of top administrators also Is associated with 
five different dlmensjfcms of effectiveness. .Being proactive rather than 
reactive I nr Implementing strategies Is associated with Improvement In two 
dimensions — professional development and quality of the faculty, and * / 
system openness pnd community Interaction. A strategic emphasis on legal 

matters- and fund raising also are significantly associated with 

, * / * 

Improvement In student academic development and student career development 

respectively, whl le a strategic emphasis on finances' and budgeting Is 

/ 

-associated with decline In student personal development effect I venejjss. 

The results pf thesfe two factors, the external environment anil the 
strategic emphases of administrators, suggest that' neither the natural 
selection model (Campbell, 1969; Hannan and Freeman, 1977; Aldrlch, 19791, 
which emphasizes the pr©mlnence of the environment as the major determiner 

of organizational performance, nor\ the strategic choice model (Chandler^ 

\ 

1977; ChJIdp 1972; Miles and Camer%),, 1982), which emphasizes the power of 
managerial actions, are entirely cb|$rehensl ve In accounting for 
Improvements In effect I veness e Bow 1 factors—those that are Immutable 
outside the Inst I tut Ion as well as those under the control of the 
jmanager™are Important In accounting for Improvement In dimensions of 
organ I zatl ona I ©f f ectl veriess 0 
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Other Important factors besides the environment and managerial 
strategies are the presence of a faculty union, which Is associated with a 

decline In effectiveness on two of the dimensions, and the ratio of 

* * • * 

expenditures to students, which Is a I so associated with a decline In 

effectiveness on two dimensions. The findings showing a negative ^ 

relationship of unionism to effectiveness ar& consistent with earlier 

research on that subjebt (Cameron, 1982) which showed i-h at schools with a 

union tended to have lower scores on all dimensions of effectiveness than, 

nonunlonlzed schools. The findings, relative to expenditures per studerft 

seem to suggest that ,1 nst I tut Ions Improved In effectiveness on two 

^academical ly-or tented dimensions (professional development' and quality of 

the faculty, and ability to acquire resources) when Institutions limited 

spending agd became more- efficient. This strategy Is consistent with 

Chaffee's (1983) research showing that schools that managed decline well, 

or that recovered from decline, often became 11 lean and mean 11 In their 

^cademl^projjrams. That Is, they. Implemented efficiency measures find 

became proactive In their strategies, which Is consistent with spending 

less rather than more money per student (also see Peck, 1983) ,° 

In summary, the regression results In Table 5 Indicate at least two 

general findings. First, both Immutable environmental forces and 

managerial strategies have significant relationships with changes In 

organizational ef feet I veness~~the former largely negative and the latter 

largely positive. Second, aside from thd environment, the most negative 

factors relative to Individual dimensions of effectiveness are the 

presence of a faculty union and large expenditures during a period of 

Increasing enrollment an& revenue decline In higher education nationwide. 

The most positive factors are managerial strategic emphases* 
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Differentiating Among Improving. Stable, and Declining Institutions 

The fourth research question guiding this invest I gat I on focuses on 

9 

the characteristics of Institutions that Improve In their overai I 
effectiveness as compared to those that remain stable or decline In 
effectiveness* The emphasis Is on general Improvement rather than on 
change In the Individual dimensions of effectiveness. Two steps were 'used 
In differentiating among irhese Institutions, as was the case In the 
previous regression analyses* That Is, separate stepwise discriminant 
analyses were used with different categories of variables In order to 
Identify those that were most powerful in distinguishing among the three 
Institutional groups— improvers, decl iners, and those that remained 
stable. The final discriminant analysis used only the most pQwerful 
variables. Table 6 reports the results of that analysis. 

TABLE 6 ABOUT" HERE 
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Eight variables were found tq be extremely powerful In 
differentiating among these three groups of Institutions." These eight 
variables accounted for almost 98 percent of the variance and resulted In 
100 percent of the Institutions being correctly classified as declining, 
stable, or Improving In effectiveness. Four of the* varlabl es have 
positive associations with Improvement In effect! veness and four have 
negative associations. 

Institutions that Improved In effectiveness between 1976 and 1980 are 
those that perceive the external- environment to be supportive and that are 
strategically oriented toward fund raising activities In that environment*, 
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TABLE 6 



Variables Discriminating Amoag Institutions That Declined, Remained Stable, or Improved 
in Organizational Effectiveness from 1976 to 1980. 



EIGENVALUE 


CANONICAL 
CORRELATION 


WILKS' 
LAMBDA 


CHI '. 
SQUARE 


D.F. SIGNIFICANCE 




15.31 


.969 


.027 


V 

70.77 


24 .0000 




VARIABLES 






1 DISCRIMINANT 
COEFFICIENT 

: * 


CORRELATION WITH 
DISCRIMINANT SCORE 





IS 

Expenditures Per FTE Student 
Supportive External Environment 
. Strategic Emphasis on Fund Raising 
Major DoctoraT Classification 
Strategic Emphasis on Internal Affairs 
Strategic Emphasis on Legal Matters 
Percent In-State Undergraduate Students. 
Presence of a Faculty Union in 1980 
furbulent External Environment 
.^General Baccalaureate Classification „ 
'Change in Student Enrollments from 1976 to 



1980 



2.204 


.560*** 


-2.509 


,612*** 


-2.888 


?flT7** 


- .219 


" .441** 


-2". 828 


-..497** 


.545 


-.375* 


-2.090 


-.998*** 


3.301 


-.578*** 


- .505 


- -.060 / 


1.684 


-.134 


1.791 


.268 



GROUP 



CENTROID 



PERCENT OF INSTITUTIONS 
CORRECTLY. CLASSIFIED 



Declined in Effectiveness 
Remained Stable in Effectiveness 
Increased In Effectiveness 



4.407 
3.216 
-3.422 



100 
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*** 



.05 
Ql 
001 
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<# ' They also are major doctoral -type Institutions, ami. Interest I ng I y^have 
high expenditures per student. Whereas ^h I gh expenditures per student are 
associated with lower effectiveness in professional development and 
quality of the factNty and with the ability to acquire resources (Table 
5), When all nine dfiteustew^are considered together, higher expenditures 
if! the school seems to help overall effectiveness, 6 This finding 
illustrates the tradeoffs faced by organizations when trying to increase 
their effectiveness. Implementing one particular action may improve 
effectiveness on some dimensions and inhibit effectiveness on other 
dimensions, * v 

Institutions that Improved in effectiveness also have characteristics 
opposite *bf the negatively associated variables in Table 6, That is, they 
are externally oriented In strategic affairs, they are not caught up In 

Internal legalistic matters, their studentbody is cosmopolitan and 

v 

diverse, and they have no faculty union. 

On the other hand, institutions that declined In effectiveness are 
strategically oriented toward internal (as opposed to external) 
Institutional affairs and legalistic matters, their students tend-to be 
drawn from local (as opposed to regional or national) markets, and their 
faculty Is unlonlzedo In addition, they possess characteristics opposite 
to the positively associated factors In the table. They are In a hostile 
external environment, they spend little money per student, and they do not 
emphasize fund raising ac+JvltleSo As shown by the group centrolds, 
stable Institutions are similar to declining Institutions In their 
character I sties, 
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DISCUSSION ' • ' 

Th I s study addresses/ and attempts to overcon^ of the major 
weaknesses of past studies that haQ used organizational effectiveness as 
a variable. Criticism of this research has been widespread and severe, 
*but the criticism Is not without Justification, Criteria of effectiveness 
often have been arbitrarily selected, they frequently have notvbeen 
clearly associated with organizational performance, and the major factors 
that Indicate or affect effectiveness have not been, spec! fled (see Goodman 
et al ., C1983J; Karvter and Brlnkerhoff C1981J; and Cameron and Whetten, 
C1983J for some of v the most recent criticism). In this study, the 

def Intlonai boundaries of effectiveness have been clearly stated, the 

* * ** * 

Issue of external validity has been Investigated-, and-the major factors 

that af^t scores on effectiveness and changes |n effectiveness over time 

have been Identified. • J 



The value of trPls study, however, Is not only In the example It 
provides for a way to Improve organizational effectiveness assessments, 
but the^ empirical finding^ resulting from the analyses have relevance for 
organizational theory and management practice as well. Because the 
organizations Investigated are colleges and Universities, however, 
generalizing to other types of organizations may be i nappropr late* But 
because of the lack of research on effectiveness in ^institutions of higher 
educat i on, • thecreti cai contributions in this area are badly needed* Tbree 
< prppositions can be derived from these f indings p and they are enumerated 
and discussed beiowo The paper then concludes with a suggestion of future 
research directions for organizational effectiveness researcherSo 
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1 . T>e Inost Importan t factors, assoc I atte fl with both static and 
dynamic a ssessments of effectiveness are environmental factors and 
management strategies . This suggests tl^at^oth the natural selection and 
the strategic choice perspectives are Important In explaining variance In 
effectiveness. 

The natural selection perspective (Hannan and Freeman, 1977; Brlttaln 
and Freeman, 1980; Aldrljgfa. 1979; McKelvey, 1982) assumes that 
organizations are captlvesW an environment, and that the environment 
detemtnes the behavior and, ultimately, the effectiveness of ' 
organizations. Managers and managerial actions arf^consldered to be- 
largely Irrelevant factors In predicting the successful performance of 
organizations. Moreover, organizational Inertia— which Is created by 
externally Imposed constraints- on organizational performance, mandates for 
meeting certain constituencies 1 needs, organizational culture and history 
that create norms and expectatl for future performance, and structures ± 
which Inhibit the Implementation of some options and so on-- Is argued to 
Inhibit organizations 1 discretion In affecting their own long term 
e, effectiveness (Miller and Frel sen; * 1979). The nature of the external 
environment is, therefore, ^ the critical factor to 4 assess when studying 
organ i zat i ona i ef feet I venesso 

A polar opposite perspecti ve^-the strategic choice view— assumes that 
top managers^exerci se a great deal of choice and can have major Impact on 
organizational effectiveness and long-term survival • They do this both by 
exerting I nf i uence "on, changing, or seiectihg the env i ronment In, which** 
they operate, and by changing the configuration and processes In the 
organization itself in order to improve performance (Child, 197?;*MIIes 
and Cameron, 1982j Barnard 1938; Miles and Snow, 1 978) o Organizational 
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Inertia Is overcome by the quality of, executive leadership (Ghandfer, 
1977; Miles and Cameron, 1 982 K^^fre strategic emphases and choices of 
managers, therefore,' are the critical' faqtors to be fncluded In i \ 
assessments of organizational effectiveness from this perspective. \ 

In this study, both environmental dimensions and strategic emphases 
of managers were Jncluded.'as factors that could potential ly account for 
the effectiveness of Institutions of higher education. Overall, both 
factors were found to be highly Important — 4 n fact, they are the most 
Important variables In accounting for effectiveness—but their Importance 
differs according to the particular dimension of effectiveness being e . 
considered. Environmental dimensions tend to serve as constraints (f.e., 
negatively associated factors) to high effectiveness on dimensions 
.relating to morale and smooth Internal functioning of the Institution. 
Managerial strategies tend to serve as Inducements (I.e., positively 
associated factors) to high af fectlyeness on dimensions relating, to the 
academic domain and to the external adaptation domain. That Is, 
Institutions tend to do well academical ly and In Interacting with the 
external environment as a result of managerial strategies. 

Theoretically, the fact that positive dimensions of the external 
environment (Leo, resource munificence, support i veness and absence of 
constraints) are not strong predictors of effectiveness suggests that 
environmental dimensions are largely factors that must be overcome rather 
than that contribute to improvement in effect i veness.^ 5 J = t = ap£aiirs that 
institutions may be effective, in other words, Ln spite of their ^ 
environments more than because of them— an angument contrary to the view 
of natural-selection theoristSo / 
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One other point also should be made regarding this proposition. 
Several major variables that often are Included in research and that are 

* o 

assumed to be crucial In accounting for effectiveness were not very 
Important at al f In. this investigation. For exampfe, the structure and - 
size of the Institutions, the type or classification of the Institutions, 
the presence of a saga or special mission, and so on, did not emerge as 
Important variables In any of the regression or discriminant analyses. . 
Apparently the amount of variance accounted for by these factors Is * 
dwarfed by the two major factors—environment and strategy, 

2. Proactive managerial strategies and those with an .externa I . 
emphaslq are more successful than are reactive strategies and those 
orflented toward, Internal Inst itutional affairs . Few strategic Issues In 
the organisational literature are characterized by as much agreement as 
the need for entrepreneurshlp (or proaptivlty) In organizations (Van de 
.Ven, 1983; Hedburg, Starbuck, and Nystrom, 1976; Welck, 1982). On the 
other hand, Cameron (1983) discovered that a modal response of higher 
education administrators when faced wfth fiscal and enroj lemnt declines Is 
to become conservative, efficiency oriented, and reactive. An explanation 
for why these tendencies occurred can be found elsewhere '(Cameron, 1J82, 
1983), bat the Important point Is thW In thatprevlous study, most 
managers were found to behave contrary to conventional wisdom. The 
findings, In this study support conventional wisdom and the prescriptions 
of most organizational theorists. That Is, proactlvlty Is generally more 
successful than Is reactivity. This finding alsojs consistent with Miles 
and Snow's (1978), Miles and Cameron's (1982), and Snow and Hreblnlak's 
(1981) research that found prospector organizations (completely proactive) 
and analyzer organizations (moderately proactive) to be more effective on 
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almost all dimensions than defender (mostly reactive) an^ reactor 
organizations. In Institutions of higher education, as In other types of 
organizations, not waiting for environmental events to occur before ^ 
Imp lamenting* strategies appears to be an Impprtant prescription for 
success* % " s ' 

• N^ln addition, strategies oriented toward Influencing factors outside 
ther Institution (e.g., public service, fund raising) are associated with 
effectiveness whereas strategies focused only on Internal affairs (e.g., 

> budgeting, legaf matters) are more general I y negatively associated with 
effectiveness./ This finding squares with the conclusions of%Iles and 
Cameron i 1982) regarding the strategic orientations that were associated 
'with success among the firms In the U.S. tobacco Industry. They 
Identl-fled three major *types of strate!ges~domaln defense, domain 

$ offense, and domain creat!on~whlch account for the long-term 
effectiveness of the tobacco firms (1950-1979).. Each of these strategies 
Is or fen ted toward affecting the external environment In building ' 
political slack and legitimacy, expanding markets, moving Into new 
domains, and' so on;. Emphasis on Internal affairs (while they cannot be 
completely Ignored) do not acqount for the success of the tobacco firms In 
overcoming an extremely .turbulent and hostile environment. 

Whereas tobacco firms and Institutions of higher education are 

L 

dissimilar In many ways, both face similar types of environments (Cameron, 
f$83),.and the strategies associated with effectiveness seem to be 
similar. That Is, Institutions that pursue strategies oriented toward 
Influencing the external environment seem to have higher effectiveness 
scores than do those that do not. 
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3. MulTI-^aeeted' managerial strategies are required In order- for 
Institutions to be effective. Institutions do not succeed by being 
monolithic. Managers must Implement a variety ot strategies Kith a 
variety ot targets' -I n order to en.sure'ef fectlveness over time. In this 
study, a variety or different strategic emphases were associated* with * 
different dimensions of effectiveness, suggesting that* no one orientation 
Is best. In fact, as was Illustrate^ In comparing Table 5 and Table $, 
some factors are associated with Increasing effectiveness on certain 
dimensions and decreasing effectiveness on others. Managers 1 strategies 
have to match the variety of effectiveness dimensions they have available 
to them J 

This finding Is consistent with the work of Chaffee (1983) who tried 
to Identify the factors that differentiated Institutions that successfully • 
.recovered from decline from tho^e^fhat continued to decline through the 
1070 f s.. She discovered, among other things, that a wide variety of 
strategies was required In order for Institutions to turn-around and to % 
begin to Increase their effectiveness. Her summary, "colleges have a wide 
range of strategic moves they might make productively (p. 28)" fs 
consistent with this study's results. Implementing strategies that 
emphasize a variety of areas such as academics, public relations, student 
affairs, budgeting and financial affairs, public service, and so on, 
appears to be the best way to Influence a variety of dimensions of 
organizational effectiveness. By doing so, long-term Institutional 
, viability Is likely to be enhanced {see Table 2)* 
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CONCLUSION' 

This study has attempted to Investigate organizational effectiveness 
In ?uch a, way that the weaknesses of previous Investigators were ; 
addressed. In addition/ Its purpose was to identlfy-the major factors, 
that are associated with high levels of effectiveness in colleges and' 
universities. These findings, of course, are preliminary and exploratory/ 
but they do suggest softie directions for future research -that may both 
enhance our understanding of organizational effectiveness and help to 
improve the performance of colleges and universities. For example, ftitur o e 
research on effectiveness could be markedly improved if the seven 
constraints on the definition, which were enumerated earlier, were made 
explicit. Those choices are made implicitly in each assessment, but their 
lack of^ conscious specification has I ecT to ambiguity, noncumulatl veness, 
and confusion In definitions and criteria of effectiveness In the 
literature. Being cfear about the boundaries of organizational 
effectiveness In 'each study would help- overcome tho?e problems. 

Second, more attempfs at external val Idltf shoutd be made when 
assessments of effectiveness are conducted. -Whereas ultimate 
organizational demise Is usually not available as a referent, other 
potential Indicators of long-term and short-terra success may be found. 
The criteria selected for assessing effectiveness can then be correlated 
with those Independent Indicators. 

Third, because the actual strategic actions of managers were not 
assessed In this study, only their strategic emphases, much more 
fine-grained analyses should be performed of what actions managers can 
tafte to preserve or enhance the effectiveness of their Institutions. Now 



that certain major variables have^ been Identified, more rigorous 
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assessments of these Important factprs should be done • The value of an 
exploratory study such as this one, ^In^act, is that It Identifies which 
commonly used variables are not Important In Institutional performance, 
and those can be given less emphasis than the more important ones in 
future investigations* / 

Finally, more systematic analyses of the effectiveness of colleges 
and universities are badly needed* Most of the assessments up to now have 
been made on the basis of opinion (e«g«, Barron's "The Best, Most Popular, 
and Most Exciting Colleges, 11 1982), or secondary characteristics wltff only 
marginal association with what the Institution actually does (e«g«, 
starting salaries of graduates)* While the r/ nlne dimensions of 
effectiveness used In this study are not appropriate for all types of 
schools nor for all assessments, similar attdnpts should be made more, 

■ - o 

often to Identify valid and reliable Indicators* 0 
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FOOTNOTES ' 

. .. 

,lThelr alternative view calls fine-grained research on single 
dependent variables such as satisfaction, productivity, accidents, and so 
on, "but not on OE." (Goodman, et al«, 1983, p. 175). This suggested 
alternative Is controversial , "however, as Is evidenced by Brewer's (1983) 
reaction to It: "The demand to Impose a moratorium on organizational 
effectiveness studies Is* dlsHngeneous and easily read as'a move to Impede 
work that does not eonfoffn to the 1 1 mlted perception presented In the 

fine-grained analysis paradigm (p. 219)*" 

<. 

2jhree examples of the 57 Itetps on the questionnaire- are provided to 
Illustrate the descriptive nature of the 'questions, 

"How many faculty members and administrators at this 
college would you say serve In the community In 
government, on boards or committees, as consultants^ 
or In other capacities?" 

- * * - t 

"How many fapulty members at this Institution are 

actively engaged now In professional development 

activities— e.g., doing research, getting an advanced 

degree, etc?" 

"Approximately how many students have either dropped 
out or not returned because of dissatisfaction with 
their educational experience at this Institution?" 

3 The following are definitions of the five Indicators of financial > 

health: 



f 1 nanc \ a I I ndeoendence - the proportion of revenues from 

six di fferent sources (tuition, appropriations, grants, gifts, 

endowment, and all others) 

financial f lexlbl I Ity ~ the proportion of unrestricted 
revenues 

financia l cushion - the extent to which savings or slack 
can be generated 
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revenue drawing power - the abl I Ity to attract revenues 
- relative to other Institutions 
• »* * • 

endowment yield - the amount of endowment relative to other 
similar schoorS ?<* t . 

Computational formulas 'for each of these variables are described In 

Collier and Patrick (1978). 

^Computing rank order correlations Is not appropriate In fhls case 
because high growtji In enrol I men ts Is not necessarily considered to be an 
^indicator of effectiveness, ev^en* though declining enrollments mtght be 
considered to be an Indication of Ineffectiveness. 

Sflecause of this two s^age regression procedure, the percent of 
variance accounted for (R^) may be exaggerated. 

6 0ne explanation of why expenditures per student are negatively 
associated with two of the dimensions and positively associated with 
effectiveness when aN nine dimensions are considered together Is that 
when fewer revenues are available (and, therefore, expenditures per 
student are lower) Institutions may be forced to Increase their ability to 
acquire additional resources In order to survive. 1"hat Is, they do better 
at acquiring resources when expenditures are being constrained. 
Therefore, a negative relationship between these two variables seems 
reasonable. Similarly, when !ess money Is available, more faculty may 
seek their own sources of funding (e.g., research grants, consulting) and 
more may engage In degree-upgradl ng programs to assure their 
Indlspenslbl I Ity to their Institutions. Therefore, effectiveness In 
professional development and quality of the faculty could actually 

\ 
\ 

Increase under conditions of lower expenditures. However, when other \ 
dimensions of effect I ven©ss are considered such as student development* 
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morale factors, and organizational ne «j£*h# 8 condition of low expenditures 

becomes associated with low effectiveness. For example, low expenditures 

may stimulate an increase In resource acquiring and professionals 

development activities, ^but morale may decrease, students may get 

short-changed because of the emphasis 111 other areas^ smooth Internal 

Institutional functioning may erode, the needs of external constituencies 

may be Ignored, "pol Itlcal Infighting over scarce resources may occur, and 

so. on. A positive relationship between expenditures and effectiveness Is, 

therefore, understandable when* a I I nine dimensions are considered. 

r 
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